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HEALTH AND HAPPINESS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


How the Health and Happiness of All High School Pupils May Be Increased by Means of Systematic Play, Wholesome 


VERY boy and girl needs regular vigorous ex- 
ercise. It is especially the function of the high 
school to see that they get it by incorporating 
it into the curriculum, for there is less free play dur- 
ing adolescence than during earlier years. There is 
more home study, more social demands, and respon- 
sibilities at home to take time away from exercise. 
At the same time there is less inclination to play in- 
formally as smaller children do; interest lies in team 

games, in formal contests. These require organiza- 
tion, equipment, and prepared places, and unless there 
is encouragement and supervision by adults, only the 
more energetic motor-minded go to the trouble of 
forming teams and organizing their activities. The 
rest of the pupils, those left off the teams, including 
practically all the girls, go without exercise. And 
these are the very pupils who most need the exercise 
and the moral and mental training to be had from 
team play. 

ATHLETICS FOR EVERYBODY 

The ideal of athletics for everybody was realized 
in the army where average attainment was what 
counted and not the spectacular performance of a few 
star athletes. There was no military value in de- 
veloping certain men to run or march faster or longer 
than the average. There was a very good military 
reason to train up the weaklings to the average attain- 
ment or to train all up to a higher average. Efficiency 
of the mass was what counted towards success in 
battle. 

Hence every soldier received daily physical train- 
ing in setting-up movements, boxing, hand-to-hand 
fighting, running, jumping, climbing, vaulting, as well 
as vigorous games like soccer football (not American 
football, which had its place as a spectacular devel- 
oper of esprit du corps), basketball, and the more in- 
formal games such as “prisoners’ base.” 

The athletic contests were group and not individual 
competition. The score was the total or average per- 
formance of the group. Competitions were thus run 
off, squad against squad, platoon against platoon, com- 
pany against company, etc., all the men taking part. 


Athletic Sports, and Proper Gymnastic Exercises as a Part of the Regular High School Curriculum 
By CAPTAIN THOMAS J. BROWNE 


Professor of Physical Education, The University of North Carolina 


army in this respect. In a report made by a com- 
mittee of the Intercollegiate Athletic Association be- 
fore the war, it is shown that throughout the colleges 
of the country but 17 per cent of the students take 
part in intercollegiate sports, and the average cost of 
such sport for each of these men is $59. In the New 
England institutions it is worse, with 16 per cent of 
the students taking part at an average cost per athlete 
of $170. The Committee concludes: “The Commit- 
tee is convinced by the foregoing investigations that 
not more than 50 per cent of the students in college 
engage in any form of systematic or organized exer- 
cise. The Committee calls attention to the necessarily 
unsystematic and sporadic character of the exercises 
as participated in by the non-’varsity students. Ex- 
ercise in any form can be of little value unless taken 
systematically and at regular intervals.” 


I have not figures available to show the condition of 
affairs in high schools, but it is probably worse. High- 
school principals usually think they are looking after 
the physical welfare of their pupils if they have a 
school football or baseball team for the crowd to go 
out and cheer. Such a team is not a means of physi- 
cal training per se. Its function is to develop school 
spirit and loyalty. The boys on the team get more 
exercise than they need from the standpoint of phy- 
sical training. Hence such teams cannot be justified 
from this standpoint, but they are justified from the 
social point of view. The physical is the natural way 
for the adolescent male to express his feeling of 
loyalty, of love for his alma mater. 


There is no reason why both aims should not be 
attained, especially where there is room for exercise 
by all the students, by making the school team the cul- 
mination of a series of imtra-mural games—games 
which have included every student as an actual player 
and not merely as a voice on the bleachers. 


Phillips Andover Academy, a few years ago, made 
a radical departure from the old method, by assign- 
ing every student to a place on a team at the opening 
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of the fall term. The sixteen football teams thus 
formed played a series of games until late in the fall, 
when, from among the best players on the various 
teams, a team was selected to play their old rival 
Exeter but one game. This policy proved very suc- 
cessful. The two ends were attained of giving to 
every student the physical and moral discipline of 
team play, and also of obtaining, by the one game with 
Exeter, the stimulus, enthusiasm, and esprit du corps 
of interscholastic competition. 


ATHLETICS NOT THE ONLY FORM OF EXERCISE 


Of course athletics and games are not the only 
forms of exercise. They are, however, the best for 
character training. A moral discipline is obtained 
from them which is not found in gymnastics, for ex- 
ample. Also they give the hygienic effect of exercise 
In addition they have a 


marked educationa! value in that they train im move- 


in a very pleasurable way. 


ments and codrdinations instinctively demanded by 
the developing organism, which are ot value in later 
motor activities of life. 

However, they have their limitations. They exer- 
cise chiefly the muscles of the legs and lower trunk. 
The arms and chest are left comparatively undevel- 
oped unless some of the indoor events are indulged 
in, such as rope-climbing and vaulting. There is no 
reason why outdoor apparatus for these latter events 
should not be erected and these be made standard 
events just as much as the high jump and shot-put. 
They would give more all-round development than 
athletics do now. Also they would interest boys who 
are fond of indoor gymnasium work and bring them 
outdoors. The incorporation of these in the outdoor 
program would furnish an incentive to mid-w?nter in- 
door practice in the gymnasium. 

Also the athletic forms do not have the power to 
correct round-shouldered positions or poor posture 
brought about by the school desk. Special exercises 
are necessary which raise the head, straighten the up- 
per spine, and lift the chest. If there were no school 
desk, and our boys and girls lived lives of vigorous 
exercise most of their waking hours. corrective ex- 
ercises for posture would not be necessary. 

The defensive forms of exercise, such as boxing 
and wrestling, also have a place in the training of the 
adolescent boy. They make a very strong appeal to 
him, and if we accept the point of view of genetic 
psychology that strong desires are evidences of in- 
stinctive needs making for proper development, he 
should certainly have them. 

The same is true in regard to dancing for girls. 
Their fondness for this form of exercise should be 


gratified, but not necessarily by social dancing involv- 
ing scanty attire, draughts, and late hours, but by 
vigorous folk-dancing in gymnastic costume. Avoid 
teaching “classic” or aesthetic dancing. It is not 
vigorous enough and it requires too much nerve ex- 
penditure in proportion to the exercise obtained. It 
is all right for training in gracefulness, but not for 
health, and health is our primary aim, getting at the 
same time what gracefulness we can incidentally. 


EXERCISE PRODUCING VITALITY MOST IMPORTANT 


A common error in physical training, and a very 
serious one, from the point of view of the health of 
the pupil, is to sacrifice the hygienic aim to the edu- 
cational or corrective. The big thing we are after in 
exercise is health, and this we get from the big muscle 
running, 
jumping, climbing, throwing, striking, dancing, swim- 


activities, from the simple movements of 


ming, represented as these are in various games ani 
plays and in the activities of the field and gymnasium. 

The systematic and over-conscientious teacher us- 
ually is most at fault in this respect. She (usually 
she, as men are lazier and less conscientious,) plans 
out a beautiful, logical, systematic course for educa- 
tional exercises, expecting to get the hygienic effects 
incidentally—which she doesn’t get. Why? 
her course is usually too difficult. There are too many 
new things to learn in each lesson, and hence there 
is more nervous expenditure than muscular exercise. 
She gets interested in carrying through her planned- 
out course of study, and forgets that the main thing 
is the pupil and not her course. The girls finish her 
lesson. weary and listless, tired of trying to get the 
foot in the “third position” and the hand in the “se- 


3ecause 


cond position,” or to have the knee bent exactly over 
We need more of the “careless,” ac- 
tivitv-loving teachers who will put the spirit of play 
into their teaching, and from whose classes the girls 
will go laughing, rosy-cheeked, breathing deeply and 
sorry to leave. 


the toe, ete. 


GYMNASIUM NOT ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 


High schoo!s should not hold back from establishing 
courses in physical training because of the lack of a 
gymnasium. Such a building is very desirable, es- 
pecially in winter or bad weather, but a very efficient 
program can be carried on outdoors. 

Again, let me bring the army to your attention by 
pointing out that the soldiers had to get their exercise 
without equipment and always outdoors. Under such 
apparently unfavorable conditions a full program of 
setting-up drills, mass boxing, mass athletics, and 
games was developed and carried out as part of the 
day’s work of every soldier in our training camps. 
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Through force of circumstances the apparatus of the 
formal gymnasium was replaced by trees, ditches. 
trenches, fences, and the somewhat artificial exercises 
of indoors by the natural movements of climbing, 
vaulting, and jumping. 

Likewise, high schools can carry out a full physical 
training program during good weather. The work can 
be carried on even in winter, provided a place fret 
from mud is found. The army program, with cer- 
tain modifications to suit high-school boys and girls, 
is well suited for this work. Such a modified ar- 
rangement will soon be issued by the Department of 
Physical Education of the University of North 
Carolina. 

To conclude, every high school in North Carolina 


O argument is needed before a body of county 
superintendents to show that we are face to 
face with a serious shortage in our teaching 
force. We know only too well that in every county in 
the State there are either schools without teachers or 
schools in which poorly prepared teachers are attempt- 
ing to perform a task that should require sound train- 
ing. While we do not know the exact number of 
white teachers in the State holding second grade cer- 
tificates, we would perhaps be safe in saying that it is 
above 2,500. Probably “less than one-third of our 
rural teachers have had any professional preparation 
before entering the field of teaching. The normal 
schools have been unable, because of the great demands 
made on them for city and town teachers, to do much 
for specialized preparation of rural teachers.”! The 
new compulsory school attendance law, where prop- 
erly enforced, will bring about increased attendance 
upon our schools which will necessitate an ever- 
increasing number of teachers. Thus the present scarc- 
ity of teachers, combined with the poor preparation of 
many teachers now in service and the increasing de- 
mand for more and better trained teachers, places be- 
fore us the choice between continuing the old system 
of recruiting the ranks of rural teachers from the im- 
mature young men and women coming from the grades 
and the lower high school classes, weak in academic 
subjects and without any professional preparation, or 
utilizing the high schools in the work of providing a 
supply of teachers with at least some professional 


_* Paper presented before the State Association of County 
Superintendents, Raleigh, N. C., November 25, 1919. 
‘Bulletin No. 31, Bureau of Education, 1917. 


_ yards and asylums. 


TEACHER-TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


By JOHN C. LOCKHART 
Superintendent of Schools for Wake County North Carolina 


should look after the physical welfare of its students 
through medical examinations, instruction in hygiene 
and sanitation with the formation of health habits, 
and a required course in physical training of a period 
a day through the four years of the course. Such a 
program of health, it may be mentioned, is now in 
operation in New York State throughout both ele- 
mentary and high schools. 

Billions have been spent for killing. Can’t we have 
a few millions for the country at large, and a few 
thousands in this State to train our future fighters, 
girls as well as boys, not necessarily for war, but for 
healthy, vigorous living? The wealth of a State lies 
in its strong live men and women, not in its grave- 


preparation and a teaching knowledge of common 
school subjects. 

Realizing this need, the General Assembly of 1919 
appropriated from the “State Public School Fund” 
the sum of $50,000.00 “for promoting teacher train- 
ing in the several counties, for the improvement of 
teachers now in service, and for the better supervision 
of rural schools.” Under this act the State Board of 
Examiners and Institute Conductors is authorized to 
provide “teacher-training courses in public high 
schools, county summer schools for teachers, or such 
other means for increasing the efficiency of the teach- 
ers in the schools of the State, and to make all needful 
rules and regulations governing the same.” 

In view of these provisions that have been made for 
establishing a system of teacher-training in the high 
schools of our State, it seems most important now that 
we formulate good standards for this work. I desire, 
therefore, to discuss teacher preparation in high 
schools from the standpoint of standards. 

For the present at least it seems wise that only one 
high school in each county be permitted to establish a 
department of teacher-training. Since the amount of 
State aid to one county is limited to $600.00, this ap- 
propriation will accomplish the best results if it is not 
divided. In some cases it may be possible to locate a 
department so that it will serve two or more counties. 
It seems to me that better results will be obtained by 
establishing a few well organized departments than by 
having a large number of poorly supported and inferior 
departments. These departments should, of course, be 
established only in standard high schools as defined by 
the State Board of Examiners. The rural high school, 
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and especially the Farm-Life school, is the logical 
place where training courses for rural teachers can 
best be given. It is here that the student should come 
into contact with a practical understanding of rural 
life and have the best opportunities for observation 
and practice teaching in her own and nearby rural 
schools. 

Under the plan of the Board of Examiners, school 
officials are authorized to offer for the present one 
teacher-training unit as an elective in the eleventh 
grade. The reason for this is thus stated in the bul- 
letin of the Board: “Hundreds of students graduating 
from the eleventh grade are going every year from 
the high schools directly into the country schools with 
no preparation whatever for the work except a fa- 
miliarity with high school subjects and a hazy notion 
of the elmentary subjects to be taught. It is the pur- 
pose, therefore, in putting this course in the eleventh 
grade to prepare such graduates for some of their 
duties and responsibilities which fall heavily upon 
them when they begin as teachers.” 

While this plan is perhaps wise as a temporary ex- 
pedient, we all must realize that the value of such a 
course is very limited. The fact that a One-Year Tem- 
porary Certificate will be granted those who complete 
this course indicates that such preparation is recog- 
nized as not being of sufficient breadth to merit first 
grade rank. This being the case, it is important that 
we do not consider this plan as a fixed policy. The re- 
quirements for an Elementary Teacher’s Certificate 
are graduation from a standard high school and 
credit for three five-hour courses in Education at an 
approved six-weeks summer school. From this it fol- 
lows that if teacher-training in high schools is to be 
recognized as worthy of first grade rank, the course 
should be a fifth or extra year’s study of professional 
subjects and practice teaching. Other States are or- 
ganizing their courses on this basis and it would be 
unfortunate if our courses do not as soon as possible 
conform to this reasonable standard. The courses of 
instruction ought to be organized in such a manner as 
(1) to furnish the candidates with the fullest academic 
preparation; (2) to provide them with the best pos- 
sible professional preparation; and (3) to do this 
work in such a way as to interfere with the regularly 
established school system as little as possible. Under 
this arrangement a student would receive a high school 
diploma and an Elementary Teacher's Certificate valid 
for two years or more. The study courses could also 
be planned in co-operation with the normal and other 
professional schools to allow the student advanced 
standing for the fifth year’s work. 

Under the present plan the course is very properly 


organized on a practical or functional basis. I quote 
again from the bulletin of the Board: “We have had 
in the past too little review of the elementary and 
grammar grade subjects. It is a fact that those grad- 
uating from our best high schools have forgotten sim- 
ple arithmetical processes, the value of simple geo- 
graphic facts that were taught in the elementary 
grades, and how to use readily the simple forms of 
language. The emphasis, therefore, in this course, 
should be placed first on a review of subject-matter 
in order that high school pupils, after completing this 
course, may know more of useful language forms and 
how to apply them readily, proper stories for children 
and how to tell them, how to read more intelligently 
and to talk intelligently about what they read, the 
value of simple geographic facts and their relation to 
every-day living, practical arithmetic and its relation 
to every-day life, and how to appreciate the simple 
regulations dealing with health, sanitation, and com- 
munity service. 

“The emphasis should be placed second on how to 
impart these simple truths to little children. A teacher 
cannot instruct a child properly until he or she under- 
stands in a broad way the use of a given subject and 
is familiar with its contents. This is why the method 
of teaching a subject should follow the review rather 
than precede it. If the teacher-training course in- 
cludes these fundamentals it can be made the most val- 
uable course in the high school.’”’ Apart from a gen- 
eral review of the fundamental subjects and methods 
of teaching them, the course, when organized on a 
fifth-year basis, should include a simple study of the 
economic and social problems that underlie modern 
agriculture, a study of the farm home, including 
rural sanitation and hygiene, and other phases of mod- 
ern farm life. 


It is important that ample provision be made for 
practice teaching, and that it be used to motivate the 
instruction in subject-matter and teaching technique. 
In fact, practice teaching should be regarded as the 


most important activity of the training course. The 
more practice teaching included in rural training 
classes the better, provided the type, preparation and 
quality are adequately safeguarded. In general the 
amount should be restricted only by the student’s lack 
of time for superior preparation and the expense of 
individual instruction. Careful gradation of practice 
teaching is desirabie. Six stages should be noted: 
(1) Observation; (2) Group teaching of five to eight 
children; (3) Room teaching of an individual grade; 
(4) Rural school practice under superior conditions ; 
(5) Rural school practice under general or typical con- 
ditions ; and (6) a spring primary class. 
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Another essential for adequate teacher-training 
work is a well selected library of professional books. 
In seeking the best method of teaching various sub- 
jects it will be helpful to students to read what the 
best teachers have written on the subject. However, 
it is well to keep in mind the fact “that studying books 
on teaching is not teacher-training. It is only one of 
the aids in teacher training, but a very helpful and 
indispensable aid.” 

Thus far we have considered the importance of 
proper standards for locating teacher-training depart- 
ments, the desirability of advancing the course to the 
fifth year, the place of subject-matter, method and 
practice teaching in such a course, and the value of a 
good professional library. While all of these are im- 
portant, the most essential factor in teacher prep- 
aration is the teacher in charge of the course. The 
entire success of the scheme depends upon the 
teacher’s appreciation and understanding of the pro- 
posed work. This being the case, no reasonable ef- 
fort or expense should be spared to secure instructors 
who measure up to high standards and who have ca- 
pacity for leadership. A liberal store of academic 
knowledge is not only necessary, but adequate pro- 
fessional training and successful teaching experience. 
This experience should have taught the needs of the 
elementary rural schools and rural life. It seems to 
me that the minimum qualifications for a director of 
this work should be graduation from a college with 
normal training and three years’ successful teaching 
experience, at least one of which should have been in 
a country school. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty lies just here. We do 
not have available an adequate supply of directors to 
take charge of this work. In some instances the regu- 
lar high school teachers have been placed in charge of 
this work for this year because a separate instructor 
with proper qualifications could not be secured. Hence 
it is all the more necessary that the number of depart- 
ments be limited and that adequate financial aid be 
provided. In addition to the $600.00 that may be se- 
cured from the “State Public School Fund,” the 
county should appropriate $600.00. This $1,200.00 at 
least should be used to pay the salary of the instructor. 
Another $600.00 should be appropriated from county 
or district funds for professional library, equipment, 
traveling expenses of instructor in visiting nearby 
rural schools and subsidizing the salaries of grade 


teachers doing demonstration work. Thus with a_ 


working fund of $1,800.00 for each department, we 
ought to be able soon to attract to this work teachers 
who are qualified by endowment and training to render 
effective service in preparing rural teachers. 


Finally, the teacher-training courses should be con- 
ducted under the guidance of proper supervision. The 
State Board of Examiners is charged with this duty 
and it is important that the members of the Board be 
given all possible codperation on the part of superin- 
tendents and directors. In the last analysis the ques- 
tion as to what standards are maintained will depend 
upon the kind and extent of the supervision provided. 

In conclusion, let me say that the time may come in 
North Carolina when we shall have enough normal 
schools to provide an adequate supply of teachers, and 
teacher training in high schools may not be needed. 
That day, however, ‘now seems to be far distant and 
during the next few years at least, we ought to de- 
velop a system of teacher training in high schools that 
will meet so far as possible the needs of rural teachers. 
For this purpose such training may be made to render 
effective service in upbuilding the rural schools of the 
State. 


LINCOLN’S TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON 


i on the eve of the anniversary of Wash- 

ington’s birthday, Mr. Lucien Hugh Alexander, 
of Philadelphia, unearthed in the Congressional Li- 
brary at Washington an eloquent tribute to the Father 
of his country uttered by Abraham Lincoln in 1842. 
It was found in a country newspaper, The Sangamon 
Journal, published at Springfield, Illinois, February 
25, 1842. Mr. Alexander believes it to be “the only 
encomium extant by Fincotn upon the “Father of 
Our County.” It reads: 


“This is the one hundred and tenth anniversary of 
the birthday of George Washington. We are met 
to celebrate this day. Washington is the mightiest 
name on earth—long since mightiest in the cause of 
civil liberty ; stili mightiest in moral reformation. On 
that name an eulogy is expected. It cannot be. To 
add brightness to the sun, or glory to the name of 
Washington is alike impossible. Let none attempt it. 
In solemn awe pronounce the name and in its naked, 
deathless splendor leave it shining on.” 


NEW LIBRARY FOR TEACHERS COLLEGE 


LANS for a new library for Teachers College, 

Columbia University, were recently accepted. 
The building is to be six stories high. Four stories 
are to be devoted exclusively to the library, and two 
floors to accommodate 500 readers at one.time, are 
to be used as reading rooms. There is to be provision 
for 350,000 volumes, with additional basement room 
for 250,000 more volumes not in constant demand. 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


By ROY H. THOMAS 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education for North Carolina 


URAL high schools, in which there is a de- 
mand for the teaching of agriculture, will 
find that the department of vocational agricul- 

ture, a type of school promoted by the State Board 
for Vocational Education, offers unusual advantages. 

When a department of vocational agriculture is es- 
tablished it means that provision has been made for 
the teaching of agriculture in that school according to 
the plans outlined by the State Board for Vocational 
Education. As the name indicates, it is simply one of 
the departments or divisions of the high-school work. 
It means an enlarged and diversified curriculum en- 
abling the school to more nearly meet the needs of 
In most rural 
When 
a department of agriculture is established the school 
can offer two courses and the pupil has the privilege 


the community in which it is located. 
high schools there is only the academic course. 


of selecting the one he wants. 

The purpose of an agricultural department is to ad- 
minister to the agricultural needs of the community 
in which it is located. Instruction may be given to 
boys, girls, and adults according to the needs and 
demands. Primarily it is concerned with preparing 
boys for the business of farming. Or stated in an- 
other way, the things that boys and girls living on 
the farm need to know are taught in order that farm- 
ing may be more productive, more profitable, and 
more satisfying. Or, again, its purpose may be said 
to be to teach boys and girls how to live on the farm. 

The courses are intended primarily for those pu- 
pils who will not have an opportunity to go to col- 
lege, for older boys and girls who have left school, and 
for adults who desire instruction in special phases 
of farming. Of course, those pupils who expect to 
go to college to take an agricultural course will want 
the agricultural work offered in the high school. An- 
other group that will take the course is composed of 
those pupils who do not plan to remain on the farm 
but who believe that education by means of agricul- 
ture has its cultural as well as its vocational value. 

The pupils taking agriculture must devote one nine- 
ty-minute period daily for five days in the week to 
recitation, supervised study, laboratory work, field 
trips, etc. Two additional ninety-minute periods a 
week must be set aside for farm shop-work. Agri- 
culture being an art as well as a science, each pupil 
must have a home project which is closely allied to the 
classroom instruction. The project enables the pu- 
pil to put into practice the principles taught in the 


classroom. The project is the problem method oi 
teaching on a large scale. The classroom instruction, 
the shop work, and the project are supposed to take 
approximately fifty per cent of the pupil’s time. The 
other fifty per cent of the pupil’s time is spent on 
academic subjects. The agricultural pupil attends 
the. academic classes in common with the other pu- 
pils of the high school. 

Following is the four-year course of study for vo- 
cational agricultural pupils: 

FIRST YEAR (8th Grade): 
English, 5 periods per week 
Mathematics, 5 periods per week 
Science, 5 periods per week . periods 
Agriculture, 5 double periods per week...10 45-min. periods 
(Crops and Soils.) 

Practical work, 5 double periods per week 


in. periods 
in. periods 


or its equivalent 10 45-min. 


(School Farm or Project.) 


periods 


37 45-min. 
SECOND YEAR (9th Grade) : 
English, 5 periods per week in. periods 
History, 5 periods per week in. periods 
Mathematics, 5 periods per week........... 5 45-min. periods 
Agriculture, 5 double periods per week...10 45-min. periods 
(Animal Husbandry.) 
Practical work (projects), etc 
(5 double periods per week 
equivalent on projects.) 


periods 


in. periods 


. periods 
THIRD YEAR (10th Grade) : 
periods per week 5 45-min. periods 
periods per week . periods 
Science (Chemistry or Physics), 5 periods 
per 7 45-min. ‘periods 
\griculture, 5 double periods per week...10 45-min. periods 
(Farm Mechanics and Horticulture.) 
Practical work, 5 double periods per week 10 45-min. 
(or its equivalent on projects.) 


English, 
History, 


5 
5 


periods 


37 45-min. 
FOURTH YEAR (llth Grade): 
English, 5 periods per week 
Economics, 5 periods per week 
Civics, %; Hygiene and Sanitation, 
5 periods per week . periods 
Agriculture, 5 double periods per week...10 45-min. periods 
(Farm Management, Farm Account- 
ing, and Farm Engineering.) 
Practical work, projects, etc, 5 double 
periods or its equivalent on projects 10 45-min. 


periods 


periods 
periods 


5 45-min. 
5 45-min. 


periods 


35 45-min. periods 
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which there is an application for the establishment of 
a department to see if there is a real demand for 
the work. If conditions are favorable to the estab- 
lishment of a department in the school, the work will 
be started upon a co-operative basis between the State 
Board for Vocational Education and the local com- 
munity and county. 

The State Board will pay from State and Federal 
funds three-fourths of the salary of the teacher of 
agriculture for the time he actually devotes to the 
teaching of agricultural subjects. In most rural 
schools there will be only one group taking agriculture 
the first year. This means that only one-half day, or 
one-half the teacher’s time, will be devoted to agricul- 
ture, while the other half-day may be devoted to teach- 
ing academic subjects. For example, a teacher on 
half-time basis, whose salary is fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a year, would receive one hundred and fifty doi- 
lars a month for the eight months while school is in 
session and seventy-five dollars a month for the four 
months during the summer. Since only one-half time 
is devoted to agriculture the salary for agricultural 
instruction would be seventy dollars a month for 
twelve months, or nine hundred dollars. Thus, the 
school would receive from State and Federal funds 
three-fourths of nine hundred dollars, or six hundred 
and seventy-five dollars, leaving two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars to be paid by the community or 
county. The remaining part of his fifteen hundred 
dollar salary would be paid out of the regular high- 
school funds for academic instruction. If a school 
has two groups taking agriculture, then the teacher 
would be required to devote the whole day to agricul- 
tural work on a full-time basis. If his salary were 
two thousand dollars he would receive from State and 
Federal funds fifteen hundred dollars. 

It has been the custom in counties where the work 
has been started for the county to pay the salary and 
the community to buy the equipment. 

In carrying out this codperative program the local 
community and county will be expected to meet the 
following requirements : 

1. There must be a class of at least ten farm boys 
who want to take the work. 

2. Each boy must have a project either on his home 
farm or a farm in the community. 

3. The teacher of agriculture must be employed for 
twelve months in the year, one month being allowed 
for professional improvement. During the summer 
months, while school is not in session, the teacher 
will devote his time to supervising the pupils’ home 
projects, advising with farmers, canvassing for pu- 


A careful survey is made of each community from 


pils, collecting illustrative material for classroom use, 
etc. 

4. An agricultural room, properly arranged and 
equipped, must be provided. Approximately two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars worth of laboratory equipment 
will be needed the first year. The amount of the 
equipment will need to be increased to about four 
hundred dollars the second year. Also, a farm shop- 
room or building with about two hundred dollars 
worth of tools must be provided. 

5. It is advised, but not required, that the school 
have about two acres of land available. Part of this 
may be used for an outdoor laboratory and the cther 
part may be used by the principal or teacher of ag- 
riculture for a garden. 

Let us consider some of the advantages that a com- 
munity niay expect when an agricultural department 
is established. 

As stated previously, it means an enlarged and di- 
versified curriculum adapted to the needs of the com- 
munity. Here, indeed, is one method for redirect- 
ing and vitalizing the country school 

It means that a well-trained man—an agricultural 
college graduate with experience in farming, and an 
understanding of rural conditions—will be at the 
head of the school. Whether the teacher devotes one- 
half time or whole time to agricultural work he is 
supposed to have about one-fourth of the school day 
to devote to administrative duties. Think what this 
will mean to the organization and administration of 
the school. 

It offers to cecunty superintendents an opportunity 
to build a strong system of rural schools, since he will 
have a well-trained man in each community who will 
have charge of the program for the development of 
the community. 

It means that permanency and stability will be given 
to the school. <A tangible, constructive, and work- 
able program for community development may be 
launched with the assurance that it will not be termi- 
nated when school closes. Furthermore, it means that 
the school becomes the clearing house for all com- 
munity problems—educational, agricultural, economic, 
social, and recreational. The school, serving as a 
connecting link, puts the community in direct touch 
with the vast store of information collected by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the State 
Experiment Stations, the State College of Agricul- 
ture, the State University, and other institutions and 
agencies that have anything to offer that may be used 
in developing rural conditions. The school takes this 
vast amount of information, examines, eliminates, 
classifies, and adapts it to the needs of the community. 
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The teacher of agriculture is, in reality, the “farm 
efficiency expert” of the community. He studies local 
farming conditions by means of surveys and _per- 
sonal visits and he prescribes for any ailments that 
may be discovered. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LATIN 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY 


By WILLIAM C. BLAKEY 
Institute for Public Service, New York 


f THE REST of the world bought from and sold 

to us as much per inhabitant as does Cuba, our 

trade in 1918 would have been increased by more 
than three hundred billion dollars. Had the per capita 
trade of all of Latin America been equal to that of 
Cuba, our trade would have been increased tenfold. 
These two statements made by William J. Dangaix, 
author of How We Affect Latin America’s Daily Life, 
furnishes sufficient reasons for special emphasis on the 
study of Latin American countries at this time. Next 
to knowledge of our own country, the most important 
section of the world for our future business men and 
women to know is the countries south of us. 

When we realize that Latin Americans are much 
more independent of us than we are of them and that 
to hold our war-time lead in this trade we cannot use 
high-handed arbitrary methods but must work for our 
own interest by way of doing the best that possibly 
can be done for Latin American customers, we further 
realize the necessity for our schools to present essen- 
tial facts about Latin America and our commercial re- 
lations. 

Geography, classes should be taught the means 
through which Latin Americans know us. First in im- 
portance are metals and metal manufactures, which 
make up 27% of our exports. Although some of 
these articles could be secured in Europe, we can sup- 
ply them quicker and in large quantities, our world 
supremacy in iron, steel and copper production giving 
us an advantage that should yearly increase. This is 
illustrated even in the jungle where the implement for 
all purposes, the machete, is most‘ highly prized if 
marked “Made in U. S. A.” Our past contribution 
and future possibilities in railroad development, ma- 
chinery for mills, agriculture and the mines, should be 
clearly given. 

Our students should realize that our enormous trade 
in foodstuffs ($125,000,000 annually) is only in its in 
fancy. Our flour is bought by the millions of barrels ; 
they look to us exclusively for hog products and for 
many other articles of food. We wouldn’t think of a 
cattle ranch as a market for condensed milk, but such 


had and fresh butter is unknown. 


is the case, as in many of them fresh milk cannot be 


Our geographies tell us of the vast forests of Latin 
America, yet vast quantities of softwoods and even 
some hardwoods are sold by lumber merchants in our 
country. Vast opportunities are open for tomorrow’s 
business men to “light the way” in South America, as 
we now furnish candles, acetylene gas, electric lamps 
and about 30,000,000 boxes of matches. 

Our sales of rubber manufactures; the wonderful 
development of chemical and dye industry, to meet 
both ours and Latin America’s demand; 8,000,000 
pairs of American shoes annually sold; musical instru- 
ments to serenade the beautiful senoritas; and facts 
about many, many other articles which are contribut- 
ing to the growth of Latin American trade, are needed 
in our geography classes to help make the growth in 
the next ten years exceed our trade growth in the 
past decade. 


INTEREST IN SPANISH GROWS 


ee HERE is a marked interest being shown in the study 

of Spanish in the United States, especially in the 
schools of New York City, where, according to data obtained 
from the Board of Education, the number of pupils studying 
Spanish increased 10 per cent between March and October, 
1919. The total enrollment of the twenty-four high schools 
of the city reaches 71,000 in round numbers, and Spanish is 
taught in all these schools by a corps of 195 teachers. 

“The pupils publish papers and in every school are Spanish 
clubs which offer to the more interested pupils opportunities 
to speak and develop fluency in the use of the language. The 
primary purpose of these activities is to break the routine of 
study, to increase the interest in the language, to bring the 
pupil in touch with the spirit and customs of the people 
whose native tongue it is, and to make him feel that he 
is studying a language full of vitality. 

“At the close of the nineteenth century the first Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress, the war with Spain, the occupation of Cuba, and 
the acquisition of Spanish-speaking colonies created a wave of 
interest in the teaching of Spanish in the universities, but this 
did not extend to the high schools. Although the De Witt 
Clinton High School and the Commercial High School on 
their opening in 1896 and 1904, respectively, established de- 
partments of Spanish, it was not until 1910 that statistics re- 
corded that out of 739,143 pupils enrolled in the secondary 
public schools, 4,960 were engaged in the study of Spanish. 
and in private secondary schools 363 out 78,510. In 1915 
these figures increased to 31,743 pupils in the public and to 
3.405 in the private schools. From that time on the study of 
Spanish has steadily advanced. 


* * 


“If in the light of these results the geographical 
political, and industrial position of the United States is con- 
sidered in relation with that of its Spanish-speaking neighbors, 
it is easy to understand the progress made in the teaching of 
Spanish in the last few years."—The New York Times. 
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(THE PRESENT -DAY DEMAND FOR GEOGRAPHY 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM 
Professor of Geography and Geology, Colgate University 


the west side of the Atlantic Ocean, because 

American isolation is past.. This great 
change began, it may fairly be said, with the Spanish 
War, when we reached out into the West Indies and 
to the far away Philippine Islands. The consciousness 
of our world destiny received a new accession when 
we completed the Panama Canal with its new ques- 
tions of international responsibility and opportunity. 
Then South America, especially the Venezuelan corner 
of it, led to a vigorous application of the Monroe 
Doctrine under Cleveland in reference to Great Britain 
and under Roosevelt in relation to Germany. 

The Great War effectually brought us into relation 
with the whole world. We awoke to our obligations 
across the seas very slowly and not until we began 
to understand that the destruction of civilization in 
Europe meant the ruin of all that was dearest in 
America; then we poured out money, trained millions 
of soldiers, and sent two millions of them to Europe; 
then we began with new zest and precision to learn 
the battle lines, and the national and racial boundaries 
of Europe. Every day’s newspaper brought its morn- 
ing and evening lesson in geography, and every public 
print was full of maps, exhibiting historical geog- 
raphy or attempting to show the changes of the future. 

We gained a new understanding of the newspapers, 
the songs and the clubs of European foreigners among 
us, and our colonies of Italians, Poles, Czechs, Serbs, 
and Russians began to be not mere quaint curiosities, 
but rather revealers and light bearers in relation to the 
crisis in Europe. We cannot turn away from this 
medley of nations at home or abroad, disagreeable as 
some of them seem to us. We must stay in relation 
to Europe and to all other continents. This great fact 
does not depend on formal engagements, it does not 
hinge on what we may do with the League of Nations. 
We may ratify it with or without reservations or re- 
ject it altogether, but our essential relation of duties 
and opportunities will remain and will enforce upon 
us the knowledge of geography. 

As civilized and Christian people, we cannot aban- 
don Armenia, and our money given for the starving 
will demand knowledge as surely as if we carried a 
mandate for that unhappy country. We cannot, 
though we might wish it, escape concern with Russia. 


(5 te west i has received a new impulse on 


* Magazine Service of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers. A. E. Parkins, Director, George Peabody College 
tor Teachers. 


We may withdraw our soldiers, may with proper sat- 
isfaction deport her red sons, and wait and wish for 
stable and humane government there, but we cannot 
separate ourselves from that great and crude, but 
richly endowed mass of humanity which is so vitally 
tied up with the future of Europe, Asia, and the 
world. 

The problems of statesmanship henceforth must 
take in all countries, and the questions of the states- 
man, and the voter cannot be far separate from each 
other. Foreign policy must be based on home con- 
victions. This calls for suffrage, broad-based on in- 
telligence, and no one would pretend at this time that 
an ungeographic voter, ignorant of where and what 
and why, could help select a President or a congress 
which would do America credit across the seas. 

We have some millions of foreign born to Amer- 
icanize. One-third of the population of some of our 
cities and some of our states is made up of such people 
and another third is the offspring of foreign-born 
parents. These people must be reached, not only 
with purpose, but through sympathy. We shall make 
slight progress in teaching English speech, American 
ideals and loyalty to our government if we do not know 
a Serb from a Turk, or if we dismiss the Italian as 
a Dago and classify the sons of ancient and suffering 
Poland as so many Polacks. There is no department 
of study in any of our schools which can be expected 
to supply the instruction needed for our citizens and 
our teachers, save the department of geography. 

Returning missionaries have always thought it im- 
portant to tell their home supporters about the coun- 
try and the customs that have entered into- their for- 
eign experience. Today many millions of Americans 
belonging to the various Christian groups are en- 
gaged in raising vast funds for religious and social 
uplift in all foreign countries. Such work calls for 
geography and for full and rich studies in the field 
of regional geography. The time is coming when 
every one of the greater American universities will 
find it necessary to have an expert teacher of each — 
continent. 

If we look at distinctive American interests, the de- 
mand for geography is far more urgent than ever 
before. In past years American trade abroad has 
been large, but in the future it will be vastly larger. 
Save coastwise vessels and the men of war, American 
shipping has been absent from the seas. It will never 

be so again. The most productive nation in the world 
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will never again depend wholly on the merchant ma- 
rine of other countries. 

Hundreds of college graduates and other men now 
go out every year to foreign lands in the employ of 
great corporations. These men must not be left to 
pick up a haphazard and ineffective knowledge of the 
lands to which they go. A few years ago American 
credit facilities were unknown in foreign centers of 
business. Now American banks are advancing by 
leaps and bounds into South America and _ the 
Orient. 

Our consular and diplomatic service tends more 
and more, as it should, to become special and profes- 
sional, requiring expert qualifications in_ politics 


TRAINING PUPILS TO RESPECT LAW AND ORDER 


and business. 
languages before they go to foreign ports and no less 
should they know the countries in which their years 
of service are to be accomplished. 

These great results, this immense broadening of 
knowledge, cannot be attained and finished in the 


Diplomats and consuls should know 


sixth, or seventh or eighth grade. There must be 
open and adequate opportunities in high schools, train- 
ing schools, colleges and universities. It is urgent 
that our whole structure of geographic education be 
more broadly based, being carried seriously from bot- 
tom to top and from top to bottom, until our citizens 
have not an infant’s smattering, but a man’s knowl- 
edge of our own country and of the world. 


By L. M. EPPS 


OST people believe in a preventive rather 
than a cure. Every newspaper or magazine 
that one picks up is full of accounts of social, 
political or industrial unrest. Everybody seems to be 
talking about it, and so the wildfire of unrest, along 
with a lack of proper respect for law and order, seems 
to be spreading. Effort after effort has been made to 
overcome this condition, but nothing has as yet met 
with success. The cure does not seem to be effective. 
What are we to do? Shall we continue to pursue the 
course upon which we have started, or shall we deal 
more directly with the causes underlying our present 
‘ social disorders? The remarkable thing about it all is 
that the selfish attitude so generally prevalent prevails 
not only among the older folk, but young people and 
children are fast becoming victims of it. One needs 
but to have attention called to the conditions about 
him every day, or be cited to daily newspaper reports 
to see the restless and disrespectful attitude of a 
large portion of our young people and children, mil- 
lions of whom will be our voters of tomorrow. Is it 
not highly important that they have the proper train- 
ing while their minds are young and plastic? How is 
this to be done? The old adage, “An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure,” was never truer 
than it is today. 

It seems that there are two possible ways by which 
this ounce of prevention can be made effective in this 
matter. The first of these is through the home, and 
the second is through the public schools of our coun- 
try. If all homes were ideal or even reliable there is 
no question but the home would be the proper place to 
begin, for the child naturally has more confidence in 
his parents than in anybody else. The training that 


Superintendent of the Mount Airy Schools 


he would get there until he is. of school age would go 
with him through life. But since few homes are ideal, 
and many are unreliable, why pursue this thought 
further? However, it should be remarked, in passing, 
that, in spite of the fact that a large per cent of our 
homes cannot be depended on to teach our boys and 
girls the need of true citizenship, we must not over- 
look the home influence altogether, for many homes 
are doing much to inculcate in the younger members 
of society a wholesome respect for law and order. 

The school is the next great influence in the lives 
of our young, and, as conditions now stand, I am 
forced to believe it is the greatest single influence we 
have. I base this belief on the fact that if all the 
homes did their duty along the line of inculcating in 
their children a respect for law and order, the lessons 
thus imparted, though wholesome, would still need to 
be retaught when the children launched out into the 
bigger and more complex society than they were ac- 
customed to at home. And of course the school has 
thrust upon it the whole responsibility for the training 
of children in citizenship who come from the indiffer- 
ent homes in which the child is under improper influ- 
ences. With our compulsory education laws the 
schools touch, or should touch, the life of every youth. 
They reach the child that the home does not. They 
reach the good and the bad alike, and mingle them up 
as raw material. They are the mills through which 
this raw material passes, and therefore they are largely 
responsible for the finished product. What a respon- 
sibility is resting upon them! Are they equal to the 
task, or are they failing? Far be it for me to say 
that they are failing. But I do not feel that they are 
functioning as efficiently as they should. 
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If the introductory remarks in this article are true, 
they will bear me out in the statement that there 
is a reason why the schools are not functioning in that 
respect with the highest efficiency. And this reason 
may be found in the government reports, in which it 
is shown that thousands upon thousands of unpre- 
pared high-school girls, still in their fickle age, are pre- 
siding over our school rooms as teachers. If the 
task of which I am speaking is ever to be performed 
right, teaching must be made a profession, and the 
schools must pay enough to get competent, well- 
trained teachers. But the purpose of this article is 
to show the responsibility that is resting on the schools 
in training our boys and girls to respect and obey the 
laws, and to regard the rights of others, and not to 
criticise teachers, or rather the citizens, for allowing 
these conditions to exist. 

I wish now to make myself a little more specific, 
and deal with the inside workings of the schools. 
When a child arrives at the age of six, he outgrows 
to some extent at least, the home government, and is 
ready to enter a little larger government, and a more 
complex society than he has been accustomed to. He 
comes in contact with other children of all schvol 
ages, from all kinds of homes, and it behooves him to 
adjust himself to the new conditions. He is living in 
a new world and must become acquainted with his 
new surroundings. But if left alone, he is helpless. 
Here is where the teacher finds her opportunity. The 
child is largely dependent on her fr guiding him into 
proper adjustment. If he is handled rightly, his young 
mind and actions can be led into right channels for 
useful citizenship in the future. If left alone, his 
chances are all the greater for his going astray. 

We can very properly say that when a child enters 
school for the first time he has entered a little com- 
munity in which he is a stranger. The teacher is the 
governor, and it is her place to teach him to regard 
the rights of others, and to have proper respect for law. 
I repeat that this is the proper time and place to do it. 
If 500 or 1,000 children can learn to play together and 
be fair in all their games; if they can learn to work 
together and not use unfair means in passing their 
grades during the dozen years they are in school, they 
will develop attitudes of mind and habits of thought 
and action that will carry over into after life. For 
they are living their real lives and forming real habits 
while in school, and it is hardly probable that all the 
good impressions that they get while there will be 
thrown off and forgotten within a few years after 
they get out into the world. 

Many of the good things that children get in school 


are from their text-books, but by no means all; they 
get many things from other-sources—matters of the 
highest importance to them that cannot be secured 
from their books alone. Proper ideals of true citizen- 
ship and correct attitudes toward law and order are 
the things with which this article is concerned. And 
the inculcation of these hinges about the teacher. It is 
an easy matter to stick too closely to the text-books at 
the expense of these other vital things; the task is 
not an easy one, and only the strong, efficient teacher 
can get the best results. 

One illustration will suffice. Blockade distilling is a 
subject and a practice that is occupying the minds of 
many of our people today. It is an evil practice, and 
should be broken up, but why do our good people allow 
it to increase daily? There is a reason for it. In the 
first place, our adult population were not impressed 
with the fact, while they were in school, that it is 
their duty to report cases that they know of. But, 
rather, they have the notion that it is the officers’ duty 
to find out about such offenses. They no doubt got 
these impressions while in school, when they were al- 
lowed to say, “Let the teacher find out any form of 
misconduct that is going on in school. It is not my 
business to report it.” But I contend that it is their 
business. I do not wish to be misunderstood here, 
for nobody dislikes a “tell-tale” more than I do. But 
the teachers should create an attitude in the pupils 
of our public schools that would cause them to frown 
upon all forms of misconduct both in the school and 
in society at large and that would cause them to look 
with disfavor upon all violations of law whether it 
be the law of the schoolroom, the state, or the nation. 
This sort of thing can easily be done if the teachers 
will go at it right. And if our young people get im- 
pressions like these formed in their minds, they would 
not allow law breakers to go on and prosper all about 
them unnoticed. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S FIRST LESSON IN 
POLITICS 


7 F you are cast upon a desert island, with only a 

screw-driver, a hatchet, and a chisel to make a 
boat with, go make the best one you can. It would be 
better if you had a saw, but you haven’t. So with 
men. There is a point of course where a man must 
take his stand alone and break with all for a clear 
principle, but until it comes, he must work with men 
as they are.” The recognition of this truth, Mr. 


‘Roosevelt says, “was my first real lesson in politics.” 


Morcan’s Theodore Roosevelt: The Boy and the Man. 
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ENGLISH COLUMN 


SENTENCES AND THINKING 


ERHAPS the most serious blunder in the writing 
of Freshmen in the University is the “period 
fault.” 

“The so-called ‘period fault’ or ‘illiterate period’ is 
the writing of only a part of a sentence as if it 
were a complete sentence—the use of a period where 
a comma is needed. 

Wrong: When I saw him last, he said he would 
come. Though his desire was obviously faint. 

Clearly, there is only one sentence here and only 
one period should be used. 

Right: When I saw him last, he said he would 
come, though his desire was obviously faint. 

There are three common varieties of the “period 
fault”: 

1. A phrase consisting of a noun or pronoun plus 
a verbal noun or adjective in -ing is often treated as 
a complete sentence. 

Wrong: She cared little for society. 
interest being the care of her house. 

Right: She cared little for society, her chief in- 
terest being the care of her house. 

2. An appositive phrase is sometimes written as 
a separate sentence. This type of error occurs most 
frequently when the appositive is introduced by such 
expressions as namely, as, for example, that is. 

Wrong: He hated the town. As a place of resi- 
dence especially. 

Right: He hated the town, as a place of residence 
especially. 

Wrong: He was praised by those who knew him 
best. Namely, his brothers. 

Right: He was praised by those who knew him 
best, namely, his brothers. 

3. The second of two that-clauses is often written 
as a separate sentence. 

Wrong: He said that he would certainly help us. 
That he has no objections to the plan. 

Right: He said that he would certainly help us. 
that he has no objection to the plan. 

Wrong: Milton thought that man should be obe- 
dient to God. That woman should obey God through 
man. 

Right: Milton thought that man should be obe- 
dient to God, that woman should obey God through 
man.”—FoersteR and STEADMAN, Sentences and 
Thinking (Houghton Mifflin), pp. 9-11. 


Her chief 


English, although old, is ever young; it has matured, 
but it has not hardened; it is continually replenishing its store. 
—BRrANDER MATTHEWS. 


THE MATH. COLUMN 


{The purpose of this column is to afford an opportunity 
for the exchange of ideas among the teachers of mathematics 
in the State. Questions and contributions should be sent to 
the Editor of the JourNnat.] 


ANNUAL MEETING OF MATH TEACHERS 


HE ANNUAL conference of the Association of 
Teachers of Secondary Mathematics of North 
Carolina was held at the North Carolina College for 
Women at Greensboro, on January 30th and 3lst. 
Doctor Karpinski, Professor of Mathematics at the 
University of Michigan, gave a series of three lec- 
tures, during the course of which he pointed out many 
applications of mathematics to the problems of every 
day life. 

The first lecture was interesting from the historic 
point of view, and was a source of valuable informa- 
tion as to the development of the subject by Greek, 
French and Italian mathematicians. 

As a mental discipline which enables a student to 
see the numerical side of life, mathematics, as usually 
presented to the student, has not produced the results 
which might be expected. 

In our treatment of problems, we frequently omit 
to point out the arithmetic of such problems, and as 
a general rule the student looks around for some 
algebraic formula which will do the trick, instead of 
bringing into the class room some of the every-day 
judgment which he gses in matters not associated with 
mathematics. 

To the student of elementary mathematics the term 
“function” has very little meaning, and even after 
considerable practice in handling functions of the first 
and second degree, the average pupil becomes con- 
fused if a change is made in the variables involved. 

The most effective method of removing this diffi- 
culty is to frequently use different variables. For 
example, instead of constant drill upon a function 
such as y = 2x? + 3x — 1, we may use such a func 
tion ass = 50t + 16t?. 

A function of the second degree in one variable, 
when plotted, gives a curve known as the parabola, 
and it was to this quadratic function and its applica- 
tions in engineering, chemistry, and medicine that the 
lecturer called the attention of the teachers present. 

After becoming familiar with the properties of the 
parabola, the student at once appreciates the impor- 
tance of the quadratic function in the construction of 
theatres, auditoriums, bridges; in the making of tele- 
scopes, headlights for automobiles; and in determin- 
ing the path of a projectile. 

* For example, the equation used in the construction 
of Hell Gate bridge, New York City, was x? = 1038y; 
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that commonly used in theatre construction is y? = 
70.02x, and the equation recently used by physicians 
to determine the rate of healing of a wound surface is 
the exponential equation y = e™*. 

Doctor Karpinski pointed out that logical geometry 
really began when the Greeks discovered that a penta- 
gon could be constructed. That construction has now 
become familiar to us, and is based on the division 
of a line segment in extreme and mean ratio. 

This idea of extreme and mean ratio, or harmonic 
ratio, as it is generally called, has a practical applica- 
tion in art. To illustrate: we choose a picture frame 
such that the width is the golden mean of the length, 
since such a ratio of the width to the length gives the 
most pleasing effect to the eye. This choice of ours 
made perhaps without a knowledge of mathematics, 
is a direct application of the principle of harmonic 
ratio. 

The introduction of letters in the early stages of 
a pupil’s study of mathematics is sometimes mislead- 
ing. For example, let us take the well-known identity 
(a + b)? = a? + 2ab + b?. The student should 
be made to understand that this is true for numbers 
as well as letters, that is, he should see that (2 + 3)? 

- 22 + 2.2.3 + 3%. Frequent substitutions of this 
kind will undoubtedly make it clear that algebra is 
generalized arithmetic. 

A business meeting of the association was held on 
January 3lst at which Dr. A. W. Hobbs, of the 
University, was elected president, and Professor T. 
C. Amick, of Elon College, first vice-president. 

A committee was appointed to co-operate with the 
National Committee on Mathematical Requirements. 
The officers of this committee are: Miss Mendenhall, 
N. C. College for Women (Chairman); Mr. K. B. 
Patterson, Durham, N. C.; Miss Fannie Starr Mitch- 
ell, Greensboro, N. C. 

Prof. J. W. Young, of Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H., is chairman of the National Committee. 

A committee was also appointed to prepare a ten- 
tative constitution and by-laws for our association, to 
be submitted at the next meeting of the association. 

—A. S. WINpsor. 


CLASS RECORDS IN MATHEMATICS 


F WE should undertake to formulate standards by 
which to test the merits of teachers of mathe- 
matics, we could probably all agree upon a few funda- 
mental tests. For example, we should all agree that 
a good knowledge of the subject matter and a certain 
amount of clarity in presentation are prerequisites 
for the teacher. There is one point, however, which 
does not get its share of attention when teaching 


problems are discussed, and that is the matter of class 
records. 

There is some drudgery connected with the teach- 
ing profession, and it is just here that a teacher gives 
a real test of his worth. It is a very general custom 
with teachers of mathematics to assign a few prob- 
lems to be worked by the student each day and handed 
in. If this work is not carefully corrected and en- 
tered upon the daily record, it is better not to assign 
it at all, and thus avoid the impression of lax and slip- 
shod methods, sure to be created by the failure of the 
teacher to return the corrected papers to the students 
the day following that on which they are handed in. 
Besides this record of work done outside the class, a 
grade for work done in class should be entered each 
day. In this way a record book will show just which 
students are doing the required work and which are 
putting it off, or are unable to keep up with the class. 
These latter should of course be dealt with in some 
way very early in the year. It is not just to the 
students to allow them to drag along for several 
weeks not knowing for sure where they stand. _Fre- 
quent written quizzes, carefully corrected and marked 
plainly with the actual grade, and handed back to the 
class, are absolutely necessary in any just system of 
teaching mathematics. If we are not willing to do 
this much distasteful but necessary work for the sake 
of those students who need a good deal of prodding, 
it speaks ill for our sincerity, notwithstanding the fact 
that we may be credited with high ideals. 

It is inconceivable to me that a student should re- 
ceive a grade of 95 for his year’s work in one school 
and fail in the same kind of work in another school, 
if the teacher in the first instance kept adequate rec- 
ord, for these “95” students have a habit of sticking 
around in that region in all the work they undertake. 

—A. W. Hosss. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE GETS GIFT OF $1,000,000 
FOR NEW LIBRARY 


HE General Education Board of New York has 
just given $1,000,000 to Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, “as a contribution towards a build- 
ing fund of $3,000,000 for the construction and en- 
dowment of a new library and classroom building.” 
The press report announcing the gift adds: “The 
appropriation is in special recognition of the national 
character and high importance of the educational work 
done at this institution and is the largest appropria- 
tion for an institution devoted to the training of 
teachers which the General Education Board has ever 
made.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


From present indications, the summer schools will 
be more crowded this year than ever. Are you plan- 
ning to attend? 


Speaking of teachers’ salaries, don’t use unnecessary 
words. That is to say, omit the word “minimum.” 
Everybody will understand. 


It would seem that the easiest and quickest way for 
a teacher to be accounted as one of the “ablest and 
best in the profession” is to resign and take up some 
other calling. All who pursue this course are so rated. 


“There are 25,000,000 boys and girls going to school 
in the United States, and it is a 100 to 1 shot the fu- 
ture President of the United States, no matter who 
he may be, will have gone barefoot to school and 
worked for $3 or $4 a week at his first job,” says 
Secretary Franklin K. Lane. Considering teachers’ 
salaries and the price of shoes, we know of only one 
group of workers likely to qualify. This is just an- 
other way the Secretary of the Interior had of say- 
ing the future President will have taught school for a 
while. 


“School teachers work under a twenty-five year 
handicap on the basis of a life-time’s earnings,” says 
a recent report of a survey of trade conditions in 
Chicago. “The average teacher,” the report continues, 
“will have to live to be seventy before her total earn- 
ings amount to as much as a plumber can make by the 
time he is forty. She will have to teach until she is 
fifty-eight to earn as much as the pattern-maker, elec- 
trician, or pressman has earned at forty.” 

The report goes on: “Blacksmiths, butchers, soda 
clerks, and chauffeurs, would, under these present 
wages, have earned as much at forty as the school 
teacher would have earned at fifty-two.” 


The report further adds: “The teacher’s salary is 
almost equal to that of janitors, teamsters, and laund- 
resses.” 

In the light of these facts, is there any wonder at 
the great shortage of teachers? Think of it! In 
order to do an acceptable job as janitor, teamster, 
or laundress not one day’s schooling is necessary! 


The Cleveland Meeting 


As this issue of the JouRNAL goes to press a 
great host of the leading educators of the nation 
is assembling in Cleveland to attend the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A. The 
number that will be in attendance is estimated at 
8,000. Among the important questions that will be up 
for discussion are: the Smith-Towner bill; universal 
military training; health crusades throughout the 
school system, including a concrete program for phy- 
sical culture ; the broadening of Americanization work 
as applied to schools and teachers; the affiliation of 
teachers’ organizations with the American Federation 
of Labor; the necessity of teaching patriotism in the 
schools, and whether or not a course in patriotism 
should be made a part of the curriculum. 

An account of the meeting will appear in our April 
number. Two members of the JourNat’s editorial 
board are in attendance upon this meeting as well as 
several of its contributing editors. 


Shortage of Teachers 


In view of the present shortage of teachers and 
the discussions which that circumstance has provoked, 
the department of education of Muskingum College, 
a co-educational institution in Ohio, recently under- 
took to learn what the students there thought of the 


teaching profession. An inquiry was made of every 
student and answers were returned from 365 men and 
women. The result of the study was reported in the 
Ohio Educational Monthly for February, 1920. The 
men reporting numbered 160 and the women 205. 
Twenty-seven men and 130 women stated that they 
were going to take up teaching as a profession; twen- 
ty-three men and twenty-nine women stated that 
they expected to teach temporarily ; two men and six 
women were undecided; and 108 men and forty 
women said they would not teach. 

Among the reasons given for entering teaching as 
a profession were the following: 

The possibility of a life of worthy social service; 
enjoyment of the work; fondness for children ani 
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young people ; the present scarcity or need of teachers ; 
belief that teaching is a coming profession. 

Those who expected to teach temporarily planned 
to do so for the experience, as a stepping stone to 
something else, or to earn money for further edu- 
cation. 

Some of the reasons for not teaching were lack 
of interest in the profession, small remuneration af- 
forded by teaching, lack of adaptability for the work, 
poor methods of advancement, poor returns for the 
preparation and the service demanded.—E. W. K. 


Encouraging Excellence in English 
Composition 


In this issue of the JouRNAL announcement is 
made of a very interesting series of prize contests 
by Carter’s Weekly. The contests are open only to 
students of public high schools and of private schools 
of the same grade; to all such they are absolutely free, 
without any condition of subscription to the paper or 
other payment of service. 

The competitions are in excellence of school work 
in English composition, and the modus operandi is such 
as should find equal favor with teachers and pupils. 

The paper has just inaugurated as a regular feature 
what it calls the “Forum of Student Thought,” in 
which it proposes to make free publication of all com- 
positions, themes and essays that have received a class 
grade of “excellent,” or the equivalent of that. 

Those published in each calendar month will be fair- 
ly compared during the first half of the ensuing month, 
and that one adjudged to exhibit the highest excellence 
will receive a cash prize of twenty dollars. These 
monthly competitions and awards are to continue in- 
definitely as a regular feature of the paper; and we 
have the assurance of the editor, Judge Frank Carter, 
that all prize awards will be conducted with absolute 
impartiality. 

There is an obvious honor to the student in the 
newspaper publication of his or her effort as an ex- 
ample of excellence in English composition, and there 
goes with this honor the rightful chance of receiving 
the further honor and the substantial reward of the 
$20 prize. Herein consists a double incentive to the 
highest excellence in composition, whose benefits ac- 
crue first, to the student, in the spur of a new motive; 
second, to the teacher and school, in a keener student 
interest, and third, to the paper, in a progressively 
widening contact with the life of the state. 

And it is to be remarked, finally, that all students 
having access to the paper should find much of inspira- 


tants from other classes. 


tion and helpful suggestion in the continued publica- 
tion of these highest grade student efforts. 

We do not hesitate to commend Judge Carter’s prize 
program and the “Forum of Student Thought” feature 
of his paper to the favorable consideration of high 
school principals and teachers, as well as to students 
and their parents. 


GREENSBORO CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


R. P. P. CLAXTON. United States Commis- 

sioner of Education, recentiy issued the follow- 
ing call for a great conference on education to be held 
at Greensboro, N. C., in April: 


At the request of His Excellency, Governor Thomas W. 
Bickett, the Honorable E. C. Brooks, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Julius 1. Foust, president of the State 
College for Women, and many prominent citizens, educators 
and others, I am, as United States Commissioner of Education, 
calling a conference on education in North Carolina, to meet 
in Greensboro, April 29 and 30 and May 1, 1920. 

The purpose of the conference is to bring together repre- 
sentative citizens, men and women, from all parts of the state: 
state, county and city officials, farmers, laborers, merchants, 
manufacturers, home makers, lawyers, physicians, ministers, 
editors, educators and others, to confer on the state’s most im- 
pprtant interest—the education of its people. Theme of the 
conference will be “The Crisis in Education in North Carolina 
and How to Meet It.” 


THE LATIN COLUMN 


A LATIN NEWSPAPER 


HE SIDNEY LANIER High School of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, has begun an interesting 
experiment in publishing a little paper in Latin. It 
appears once a month, in form four pages arranged 
in columns. The range of subject-matter is ambitious 
—general news of the world and the country, and local 
items of course; but it contains also poetry and jokes 
(the Washington’s Farewell Address pun from our 
own Tar Baby appears in a recent number). Even 
ads. appear, to help out with the cost qf publication, 
and a Lovers’ Column for the love-lorn, listens to ques- 
tions and gives advice: Oportetne puerum donum 
dare puellae die natali eius? Placeat tibi respondere 
in proximo Foro Romano. “Forum Romanum” is the 
name of the paper whose editors are seniors with assis- 
The grammar may not 
always be Ciceronian, the vocabulary certainly not, 
but the work done will certainly improve the students’ 
knowledge of the language. Its appearance argues a 
wide-awake department and interested scholars.— 
G. A. H. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


MR. WHITE PROTESTS 
M* L. LEA WHITE, Principal of the Winston- 
Sa 


lem High School, objects to the publication 
of incomplete statistics giving the college grades made 
by freshmen admitted on certificate from schools ac- 
credited by the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. The JouRNAL agrees 
that complete statistics should be given, and they would 
be if it were possible for the committee to get them. 
An effort was made to get reports from every institu- 
tion of collegiate rank holding membership in the Asso- 
ciation. Of the three North Carolina institutions that 
belong to the Association only one, Trinity College, 
sent in its report in time to be included in the commit- 
tee’s report published in The High School Quarterly 
for January and referred to in Mr. White’s communi- 
cation. His letter follows: 


In the January issue of The High School Quarterly, the off- 
cial organ of the Southern Commission on Accredited Schools, 
there appears the consolidated report of students entering col- 
lege during the year 1918-19 from schools accredited by the 
Commission of the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary This report, I believe, is known as Deans’ 
report, and is signed by Edwin D. Pusey, W. S. Cawthon, and 
S. J. McCallie, committee. 

In this report eleven schools from North Carolina are listed. 
| note that the Winston-Salem City High School is credited 
with one student, and that this student has failed on two of 
the possible five subjects. Now, as a matter of fact, available 
from our records, we have twenty-two students from the class 
of 1918 and twenty-two students from the class of 1919 in the 
. various colleges of North Carolina, six of whom, I believe, are 
at the University of North Carolina. It seems to me that this 
Deans’ report is manifestly unfair, in that it publishes to the 
world a record admittedly incomplete. Now, it seems to mé 
that had the committee conferred with the principals of the 
several schools involved, they could have secured a fairly ac- 
curate list of students attending the several colleges, and with 
this information in hand, the Deans of these respective schools 
could have been asked to report upon the names furnished. 

As it now stands, this report has gone out over the South 
with all the schools, save possibly the Durham High School 
and the Trinity Park School incompletely reported. The fol- 
lowing excerpts, from the report of the Commission exrflain 
the purpose of publishing such information: 

“The Commission may believe that the work of the schools 
is well done, but it cannot say so unless it can measure the 
product of the school. But to do this, it must depend upon 
the assistance of the instructors of the Freshman class in the 
colleges, by their daily contact with the recent credits of the 
school and tel! whether or not they have been properly pre- 
pared to do the work for which they are recommended.” 

I agree with this statement that the only way to measure a 
school is by the product turned out. However, I do not think 
that it is fair to measure a school by one student out of thirty 
or forty who are in college. I realize that the Deans of the 
various schools consulted probably did not adequately report. 


Schools. 


However, I do not think that the report should have been pub- 
lished at all unless it could have been reasonably accurate. 

Quoting again from the report: 

“The Commission will not judge a school by the record of 
one graduate, nor by the record its graduates make in one col- 
lege, nor will it judge by the record of one year. Fairness to 
the school demands that the Commission be supplied with re- 
ports from all the colleges of which the school sends its gradu- 
ates.” 

I quite agree with this statement of the comm:ttee. Though 
the Commission may not judge a school by the report published, 
the readers of The High School Quarterly, who have nothing 
else upon which to base a judgment, will necessarily judge it 
upon the facts before them. 

I should be glad for you to call attention to this in the next 
issue of the Scuoor Journar.—L. Lea Wuite. 


MR. RYAN TAKES ISSUE WITH DR. CLARK 


R. W. CARSON RYAN, Jr, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington, takes 
issue with Dr. Harry Clark as to the accuracy of cer- 
tain statements in Dr. Clark’s article, “The Present 
Unrest,” which appeared in the February number of 
the JourNaL. The JourNAL would not knowingly 


publish any false statements about teachers’ unions. 
Certainly it would not knowingly distort facts for the 
purpose of creating prejudice and false impressions 


against teachers’ unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. If Dr. Clark has made state- 
ments that are not true, he of course is responsible. 

Mr. Ryan’s letter follows: 

Dear Mr. Epitor: 

I am not one of those who write letters frequently to the 
papers; I do, however, read your HicH ScHoot JourNaL 
regularly and carefully, because it is one of the best school 
periodicals that come to my desk. I feel I must, therefore, 
write to you and protest against the article by Dr. Harry 
Clark in the February issue. 

I am interested in seeing teachers well paid, as those who 
know me will testify; but I cannot stand by and see this or 
any other cause argued for on the basis of the astounding mis- 
information that characterizes this article. 

I think nearly ever statement made with such assurance by 
Dr. Clark on pages 42, 43, and 44, of his article, can be 
shown to be untrue, half-true, or much controverted. Dr. 
Clark seems to have accepted every bit of anti-labor gossip or 
propaganda as gospel truth. But the crowning misstatement, 
and the one that concerns us most at the moment, is at the 
top of page 43, where the following words are used: 

“In 110 cities of the United States teachers’ unions have 
been organized, affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and many school systems have been closed by the 
strikes of teachers. In their union meetings, they have de- 
clared many un-American and radical doctrines. The pupils 
in their charge have become infected with the epidemic; and 
mutinies and strikes of students against discipline and un- 
popular instructors appear in our daily papers.” 

The best of men may well differ as to the desirability of 
teachers’ unions affiliated with organized labor, but even the 
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strongest opponents of the teachers’ union have never ven- 
tured to say anything quite so wrong and foolish as this. It 
is true that there are teachers’ unions in many cities (it is more 
than 110 now), but there has never been a single strike of 
teachers organized in a union. The few strikes that have 
occurred have been of teachers outside the union—as in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., one of Dr. Clark’s own cities. The teachers’ 
unions do not use the strike method; they actually prevent 
strikes. 

| have attended many teachers’ union meetings in more than 
one locality, and I can assure Dr. Clark that if he really 
wants to get first-hand patriotism he will get it in these 
teacher gatherings. Persons hostile to progress have, of course, 
often attributed “un-American” doctrines to teachers who 
have courage enough to affiliate with workers. Here in Wash- 
ington last year, for example, pressure was brought to bear 
upon the Board of Education to discipline a valuable teacher 
whose only offense was that in her high-school current events 


R. Harold G. Foght, formerly of the United 

States Bureau of Education, was recently in- 

augurated president of the State Normal School at 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


HE Public Education Association, of Buffalo, 

N. Y., publishes twice a month a journal called 
the School and Community, which is devoted to the 
purpose of informing the people of that city about 
their schools. 


FIFTY-TWO YEARS’ continuous ser- 
vice as teacher in one school in the Bronx, Miss 
Jennie Fash. was recently placed on the pension list by 
the New York Board of Education. It is estimated 
that Miss Fash has taught 40,000 children. 


RESIDENT Thomas D. Boyd, of the Louisiana 

State University, was recently elected president 

of the National Association of State Colleges and Uni- 

versities. He is described as “one of the most silent 

and yet most profound and vigorous forces” in edu- 
cational development in Louisiana. 


CCORDING to the report of an investigation 
carried out by the National Educational Asso- 
ciation “more than one hundred thousand teaching 
positions in the public schools of the United States 
are either vacant or filled by teachers below standard, 
and attendance at normal schools and teacher train- 
ing schools has decreased twenty per cent in the last 
three years.” 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND COMMENT 


classes she had discussed (not favored) certain radical ideas 
connected with Soviet Russia. The Washington teachers’ 
unions, which are loyal, aggressive, and hard-working pro- 
fessional organizations, took her case to court and won a 
complete victory. 

Articles such as this of Dr. Clark’s, so unfortunate in their 
ignorance of modern industrial and social conditions, merely 
fan the flame of industrial unrest. They are all the more 
inexcusable, because the facts are easily obtainable. With re- 
gard to teachers’ unions, for example, the 1919 report of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education contains a section 01 tzach- 
ers’ organizations that discusses the teachers’ union movement 
impartially and gives the attitude of the Federation on the 
strike matter and other issues in the Federation’s own words. 
[t seems to me university teachers owe the public a special 
obligation to get the real facts in a matter of this kind. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


HE Indiana State Normal School of Terre 

Haute celebrated its semi-centennial in the week 
of January 6th, making of the celebration a great 
home-coming affair for its numerous graduates and 
former students. This institution was established 
in 1865 and opened in 1870. Dr. William Woods Par- 
sons has been its president since 1885. 


HE November, 1919, number of the Bulletin 
of the North Carolina College for Women is de- 
voted to “Community Projects and School Credits for 
Home Projects.” The Bulletin offers “suggestions to 
the teachers in helping to solve the problems of the 
average home in an efficient and economical way.” 


HE first annual report of the Bureau of Educa- 

tional Research of the college of education, in 
the University of Illinois, appears in the Bulletin of 
that institution for October 27, 1919, just now re- 
ceived. This issue embodies the work of the Bureau 
of Educational Research for last year and gives an- 
nouncements of the projects which the Bureau con- 
templates in the near future. 


RESIDENT Jacob G. Schurman, for twenty- 

eight years president of Cornell University, has 
handed his resignation to the board of trustees of 
Cornell, to take effect June the twenty-third of this 
year. President Schurman has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career as teacher and educational execu- 
tive. He gives up his work at Cornell largely for the 
reason that he objects to long terms for chief execu- 
tives, and for the further reason that he wishes to 
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be free for other duties. His successor has not yet 
been selected. Among those mentioned for the place 
are Ex-President William Howard Taft and Mr. 
Frank A. Vanderlip. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA WILL CONFER 
DEGREES ON WOMEN 
A’ a recent meeting of the Rector and Visitors 
of the University of Virginia, the following 
resolution was passed: 

“Resotvep: By the Rector and Visitors of the 
University, that authority is hereby given to 
the President and [Faculty of the University to 
confer degrees upon women students of the Summer 
Session who meet the entrance requirements of the 
University and complete satisfactorily the require- 
ments for such degree.” 

A meeting of the general faculty of the University, 
held later, unanimously endorsed the _ resolution 
authorizing the extension of the summer term into a 
summer quarter, which this year will begin June 21st 
and close September 3d. The quarter will be divided 
into two terms: the first ending July 21st, the second 
beginning August 2d and ending September 3d. 


VIRGINIA COUNTY SURVEYS 

ROFESSOR Charles G. Maphis and Dr. W. R. 
Smithey of the University of Virginia are now 
engaged in making an educational survey of Fred- 
erick County, and have also begun a survey of Alex- 
andria County, Virginia. These surveys when com- 
pleted will Be published as Extension Bulletins of the 
University and will be available for use of school 

officials and teachers of the State. 


PROMOTING INTELLIGENT EXPRESSION 

HE FACULTY of the University has decided 

that all students in the institution, whether they 
are pursuing courses in English or not, are to be held 
to account for slovenly English composition. Conse- 
quently a committee has been appointed to supervise 
the writing of students in all courses. The plan is 
set forth in the two statements that follow: 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO INSTRUCTORS 


Last year, you will remember, a permanent Faculty Commit- 
tee was appointed to find means of maintaining in the upper 
classes the standard of English composition established in the 
freshman year. 

In seeking tc develop the habit of presentable expression, 
the Department of English has naturally found itself seriously 
hampered by a counter habit of slipshod expression developed 
in our students by rapid note-taking, by quizzes, by examina- 
tions, by letters home, by slangy and ungrammatical conversa- 
tion. Students do not try habitually to write well: they have 
no living faith in the value of grammar, spelling, and punctua- 


tion; esteem clearness, order, and interest merely as embellish- 
ments; regard English composition as distinct from other sub- 
jects, as a thing apart from the ordinary man’s life, as an ac- 
complishment and not a tool, as a luxury and not a necessity. 
As early as the Freshman year they distinguish between their 
work in English, in which they write creditably, and their other 
work, in which they too often write abominably. Tc correct 
this attitude, the Faculty proposes to demonstrate the universal 
need of intelligent expression. 

Obviously,. this can be done only by concerted action, not, as 
heretofore, by a few interested individual instructcrs; it is not 
the desire of the Committee that student grades be reduced 
on account of slovenly composition. The Committee, co-operat- 
ing with the Department of English, is prepared to consider 
the case of every student who needs attenticn, and to act in 
accordance with a measure passed by the Faculty which pro- 
vides that an habitually careless student, even though he may 
have satisfied the requirements of Freshman English, may be 
compelled to take an additional course in compcesition without 
credit. This course is English 2, a one-quarter course given 
every quarter. 

Will you, then, be gocd enough to help your com.nittee in 
the following ways: 

(1) By making an announcement to all your classes (see 
Announcement to Classes) ; 

(2) By regularly submitting to any member of the Commit- 
tee or to Mr. Schoeler any ill-written papers (reports, quizzes, 
theses, etc.) as soon as possible after you receive them; 

(3) By allowing Mr. Schoeler to collect, from time to time, 
batches of papers, good and bad, for his inspection? 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO CLASSES 


The Faculty of the University urges students to bear in 
mind the following points: 

(1) They are expected to pay careful attention to their use 
of English, not only in the courses in, English, but in all courses. 
They should apply to every piece of written work—every re- 
port, thesis, quiz, examination, etc—the knowledge they have 
acquired through their training in English composition. 

(2) Knowledge not applied is scarcely worth having. If the 
habit of writing correctly and effectively, acquired in Freshman 
English, is not maintained, much of the energy devoted to that 
course was waste energy. If a habit of slovenly thinking and 
slovenly writing is allowed to develop, the student will find that 
all his work in all his courses will suffer, and that when he 
leaves the University he will be unable to make the proper use 
of his education. The man who does not express himself in- 
telligently is seriously handicapped, in college and out of it. 

(3) A committee of the Faculty has been appointed to super- 
vise the writing of students in all their courses. It will ex- 
amine written work done in any department, and will expect 
students whose use of English is habitually negligent to take 
the course known as English 2, a one-term course in compo- 
sition, without credit. This course is intended to afford such 
students the training of which they have shown their need. 
Students will also be permitted to take this course voluntarily 
(without credit) on application to the Committee, provided that 
the Committee after examining their work believes that they 
need it. The initiative, in other words, may lie either with the 
Committee or with the student. 

(4) Students are freely invited to discuss their work with 
the chairman of the Committce, Professor Foerster. (Alum: 
14, Mondays and Wednesdays at 9:25; other hours by appoint- 
ment.) 


The plan of the University as set forth above is 
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worthy of careful consideration by college faculties 
generally. Too often is it the case that college stu- 
dents feel under no obligation to pay strict attention 
to their English composition after they have satisfied 
the instructors by passing the courses required in the 
English department. Consequently in their haste of 
taking notes and writing examinations in other depart- 
ments they are not sufficiently careful with their spell- 
ing and punctuation, for example, not to mention the 
common rules of grammar and the art of composition. 


ANY schools have been closed on account of 
] the epidemic of influenza which swept the 
State in February. The places that has kept the 
schools open seems to have suffered no more than did 
those places where they were closed. 


HE TRUSTEES of the East Carolina Teachers 
Training School at Greenville receatly let a con- 
tract for a new dormitory to cost approximately 


$90,000. 


N FEBRUARY 10r8 the city of Durham voted 

to issue $675,000 in bonds for new schools, the 
greater part of which will be spent for a new high 
school building. 


HE TOWN OF FARMVILLE in Pitt County 

in February voted an additional bond issue of 
$40,000 for a new school building. It voted $100,000 
just a few months ago. A new building to cost $140,- 
000 is to be erected this year. 


DECLAMATION CONTEST 

HE annual declamation contest inaugurated four 

years ago by Wake Forest College will be held 
on March 11th and 12th. According to press reports, 
the number of contestants will be approximately 100. 
Each secondary school in the state is allowed to send 
one male representative. The preliminary contest will 
be held on the 11th, when ten declaimers will be chosen 
for the final contest, to be held on the evening of the 
12th. The best speaker will be awarded a scholarship 
by the college and a gold medal by the two literary so- 
cieties. All entries must be in the hands of the com- 
mittee by March 5th. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOK LIST 
HE state committee on high-school text-books 
has submitted its report to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and the list of books ap- 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


And, too, it must be added, that the instructors them- 
selves in other departments than English do not always 
feel under any obligation to require of their students 
presentable expression. Usually if a student gives the 
information asked for, the instructor passes him, re- 
gardless of bad spelling, poor punctuation, and intoler- 
able grammar. But these facts are too well known to 
make further comment necessary. The plan of the 
University is good and it should find general applica- 
tion in other institutions —N.W.W. 


proved is now in the hands of the printers. The 
county committees will make their adoptions from this 
list between now and June Ist. The committee is now 
preparing a list of recommended supplementary books 
which will be published at an early date. The bulletin 
will contain also brief critiques of the books approved 
and suggestions as to the grades of work and types of 
schools for which the books approved are, in its judg- 
ment, best suited. 


PROGRESS IN GRANVILLE COUNTY 
“WW E HAVE a prize of $25 offered for the best 


essay on the subject [the consolidation of 
schools]. I want to furnish the pupils of the schools 
as much thought on this subject as I can get. I have 
been thinking of getting some good book or articles 
and have all the schools take the matter up as a special 
study for a number of periods during the spring. By 
inviting some of the patrons of the school to these 
recitations as a study of a special type of school, I be- 
lieve we can help the idea to grow. 


“We are now using four trucks and have two others 
ordered, which we expect to put to work tlhe first of 
next month. I believe we will be using fifteen or more 


by the opening of next term.”—J. F. Wess, Supt. of 
Schools. 


MT. AIRY SCHOOL NOTES 


\RLY in September a Parent-Teacher Organiza- 
tion was perfected in the Mount Airy schools, 
and although there were but a few parents present at 
the time of organization, the number has steadily 
grown until there is at present almost one hundred 
members. It has been made a part of the State and 
National Federation of Parent-Teacher associations. 
The meetit.gs in the spring will be directed towards 
increasing the libraries, and putting on a Domestic 
Science Department in the high school next year. 
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ALL STATE FOOTBALL AGGREGATION 


CTING on the request of the University Athletic 

\ssociation’s committee on high school ath- 

letics, Graham Barden has selected, with the assis- 

tance of several high school coaches, a first and a sec- 

ond all-state high school football team for the season 
of 1919. His two teams are as follows: 

First Team—Herring, right end, Rocky Mount; 
Pendergraft, right tackle, Chapel Hill; Warrick, right 
guard, Goldsboro; McNeely, center, Hamlet; Sykes, 
left guard, Chapel Hill; Blow, left tackle, Kinston; 
Grimsley, left end, Greensboro; Sparrow, quarter, 
Chapel Hill; King, left half, Asheville; Johnson, right 
half, Rocky Mount; Merritt, full, Chapel Hill. 

Second Team— Cole, right end, Chapel Hill; Ep- 
stein, right tackle, Rocky Mount; Plyler, right guard, 
Monroe; Daniels, center, Greensboro; Faulkner, left 
guard, Red Oak; Ledbetter, left tackle, Chapel Hill; 
Crudup, left end, Raleigh; Rackley, quarter, Golds- 
boro; English, left half, Monroe; Green, right half. 
Wilmington; Williamson, full, Asheville. 

Concerning the first team Barden said: “The line-up 
of the all-state high school eleven for the season of 
1919 presents the most powerful aggregation of players 
seen in the high schools for a long time. The team is 
a combination of hard-hitting players, with a line of 
exceptional ability, able to lift and open holes, tight 
on defence, and with a backfield combining speed and 
power in running. It has a drop-kicker, a good punter, 
and a quarterback who is not only sturdy but extremely 
elusive when started on the field with the ball. As 
captain of the team we would choose Sparrow, Chapel 
Hill's quarterback and captain.” 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


BLESSING Esau: EXPERIMENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLIisH TeacHING. By Julia Davenport Ran- 
dall. Richard G. Badger. Boston, 1919. Pp. 
121. Price, $1.25 net. 


This is a very human sort of book, optimistic in 


spirit, informal in style, practical in its aim, and stim- 
ulating in its suggestiveness. It deals with “four lines 
of work with high-school pupils who are weak in Eng- 
lish—bringing up those who are failing, enlivening 
the drill of commercial English, vitalizing certain 
courses by the use of musical and dramatic material, 
and drilling the ‘senior awkward squad.’ Teachers 
of high-school English will find it interesting and in- 
structive. Though the book is by no means common- 
place, much of it might have come right out of the 
experience of teachers in North Carolina or Maryland, 


as it did actually come out of the author’s experience 
in one of the St. Louis high schools. But the good 
humor of it and its optimism are too frequently lack- 
ing in the majority of high schools, to say nothing of 
the true teacher's spirit of patience and helpfulness 
that pervades the whole book. 

Does this type seem unreal or unfamiliar? “Some- 
times, when I cannot sleep, I think of my small C, 
and I always see her tear-stained face. She was a 
fourth-term failure under the old course; I believe 
she was straight in everything else and a “swell 
stenog,” as her friends said, but she could not honestly 
be passed in the regular English course. This poor 
child had a blurred notion of names of a few ‘persons 
or poets’ of the Romantic Age. Among friends she 
usually spoke of people as guys, and of good food 
as flossy eats. She began most sentences with ‘Lis- 
ten!’ ‘Gosh’ was in her vocabulary. Her whole im- 
pression of the Sir Roger papers would be about this: 
‘There was an old geezer who spent week-ends in the 
country with another one named Sir Roger who was 
nuts on a widow and afterwards died.’””—N. W. W. 


HaNnpscHIN Mopern LanGuace Tests. By Professor Charles 
Hart Handschin, of Miami University. Each test put up in 
packages for 50 pupils with 4 Record Sheets which give 
complete instructions for administering the tests and contain 
a key to the answers. Price per package $1.00 net. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 

These tests are designed to provide teachers with a 
convenient and accurate method of measuring the abil- 
ity of students of elementary French and Spanish. 
Their use enables the teacher to rate each pupil accord- 
ing to a well-defined standard. Such rating will in 
some measure determine the advisability of having 
pupils continue their language beyond the elementary 
stage. The unfit may be removed from the class with 
consequent profit to themselves, their fellows, and the 
teacher. 

The material consists of five tests—two silent read- 
ing tests in French, two silent reading tests in Span- 
ish, and one a comprehension and grammar test in 
French. Those in pairs are similar in aim and scope, 
but differ in content in order to provide material for 
alternate examinations and to eliminate memory as a 
factor in the results. 


Brrps or Caroiina. By T. Gilbert Pearson, C. S. Brim- 
ley and H. H. Brimley. Published by The North Carolina 
Geological and Economic Survey, Chapel Hill, N C. 1919. 
380 pages, 23 colored plates, 10 black and white plates; one 
map, and 275 text figures. Price: cloth-bound, $2.75, post- 
paid; paper-bound, $2.00, postpaid. 


“The volume takes up, first, a brief historical sketch 
of North Carolina ornithology, and an account of the 
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work of the State Audobon Society.” Then follows a 
sketch by C. S. Brimley on “Life Zones and Bird Dis- 
tribution,” describing the four life zones represented 
in the state. Preceding the “Descriptive List of North 
Carolina Birds”—the systematic catalogue—there is a 
brief “Explanation of keys and descriptions.” Fol- 
lowing the “Descriptive List” come the appendices con- 
taining: I. A Bibliography of the ornithological writ- 
ings and observations on the birds of the State; II. Mi- 
gration of birds at Raleigh, 1885-1915; III. Song- 
Period of Birds at Raleigh; and a Glossary. These are 
followed by a carefully prepared “General Index,” an 
“Index of Common Names,” and an “Index of Sci- 
entific Names.” 

Of course the major part of the volume is taken 
up with the “Descriptive List,” which includes 341 
species and varieties. The authors state that even 
this long list “is necessarily an incomplete list, as new 
discoveries will continue to be made from time to 
time.” 

This is one of the most ambitious volumes yet put 
out by the Survey. It is No. IV in a series of volumes 
on the state’s resources. 

An incident of historical interest in connection with 
the publication of this book is the fact that it was 
first printed in 1913 and was ready for the binding 
when the complete edition was burned in the fire that 
destroyed the E. M. Uzzell printing establishment. The 
present volume is a reprint or reproduction with some 
additional matter in the form of notes and illustrations 
bringing it up to the date of publication. 

In the historical sketch Mr. Pearson has taken pains 
to point out many of the inaccuracies of the earlier 
writers on the bird life of the state—of Lawson, for 
example, who was not a trained ornithologist and who 
failed to note the difference between the birds he listed 
and the European varieties ; of Col. William Byrd, who 
made some interesting observations but attempted no 
catalogue ; of Mark Catesby, who in all probability was 


never within the present boundaries of the state; of 
Dr. John Brickell, who claimed to be “very exact” but 
was not, and of others. 

The volume is one that should find a place in every 
school and public library in the state.—N.W.W. 


GEOGRAPHICAL RESULTS OF THE GREAT Wak is the 
title of a pamphlet recently published by the American 
Book Company. The text is by Stiles A. Torrance 
and the maps are by Edward Y. Farquhar. The pre- 
fatory note says: “This is a temporary document, 
and makes no pretense to being final or authoritative.” 


Listed for Use in the North Carolina Schools by 
the High School Text-Book Committee 


ROWE’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY 
Elementary Set 
Wholesale Set, Complete 
Wholesale Set, Part 1 
Wholesale Set, Part 2 
Merchants Corporation Set 
Cost Aeccountaney for Manufacturing Set 


ROWE SHORTHAND 


Test Exercises in Rowe Shorthand 
ROSS’ LESSONS IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


ROWE’S COMMERCIAL LAW 


County superintendents, county boards of educa- 
tion, and high school teachers should send to us for 
examination copies of these books, which will be 
gladly sent upon request. 

Also write us for an examination copy of DICTA- 


TION COURSE IN BUSINESS LITERATURE, 


naming the shorthand system you use. 


THE H. M. ROWE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W.H. JONES, Manager 


Columbia, S.C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Richmond, Va. requested. 


New System, registering and nominating, doubling efficiency. 
No fees in advance; continuous enrollment. 

Specialists Department. 

Enrollment, 3 offices intensively covering entire South. 
LOOKING 


FORWARD, telling about Southern opportunities if 


THE 
WEST 
NEEDS 
TEACHERS 


CLIINE-TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has Hundreds of Calls For Rural, Grade, High School and College Teachers. 
Salaries High. Enroll Free. 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


WRITE NOW 
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Compare before deciding: 


See the books adopted for North Carolina High Schools before you make any definite de- 


cision. 
Ward’s Sentence and Theme—A book of fundamentals for the Ninth Year. 


Scott’s Elementary Latin—A teachable beginner’s book. 


Write for a complete list of the textbooks of our publication which have been adopted in 
North Carolina. Compare any of them with other texts. Observe why these ‘‘teachable’’ books 


are preferred by so many schools. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


§23-33 S. WABASH AVE. 8-12 E. 34th STREET 
CHIGAGO NEW YORK 


Wells and Hart’s Algebra 


Thirteen states adopt algebras for exclusive use in High Schools. Wells and Hart is the official 
book in eight of these states. No other algebra has more than one state adoption. The Wells and 
Hart Algebra has more state adoptions than all the other algebras combined. 


Wells and Hart’s Geometry 


Among the features of the Plane Geometry which have received unqualified praise are the fol- 
lowing: (1) Its embodiment of pedagogical insight and experience; (2) its beginning with easy and 
practical matters; (3) the happy device by which a minimum course of exceptional clearness and 
utility is provided without detracting from the successful use of the book in meeting the exacting de- 
mands now made upon secondary school mathematics. The Solid Geometry continues in plan and 
method the work begun in the Plane Geometry. The complete book in method, material, adaptabil- 
ity, and perfect serviceableness offers what geometry teachers have long sought but have not hitherto 
found. 


WELLS AND HART’S 


New High School Arithmetic 


In addition to providing for a brief and thorough review of the fundamental topics, the authors 
give prominence to industrial and commercial applications, such as automobile insurance, income and 
inheritance taxes, codes for marking goods, and scores of other modern ideas. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco London 
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